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Tuts handsome structure is the Country Asy- 
jum of the St. Ann’s Society, one of the most 
complete of our.metropolitan charities. Its 
object is, indeed, one of universal benevo- 
lence, in educating, clothing, and wholly pro- 
viding forthe children of necessitous persons, 
from all parts, whether orphans or not ; more 
especially the offspring of parents who have 
“ seen better days.” 

hundred and twenty-seven years has 
the Society? of St. Ann been actively em- 
ployed ini its labours of love. Its official list 
is truly an honour to the country, enrolling as it 
does—patronesses, Her Majesty, the Princess 
Victoria, the Duchess of Kent, the Landgra- 
vine of Hesse Homberg, and the Duke of 
Suseex : | ne -wongas the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury: ladies president, the: Duchess of 
Northumberland and Mrs. Partis: and the 
list pf vice-presidents includes five bishops, 
three peers, the lord ‘tituyor and sixteen alder- 
men of the City of Londoa. Under such 
‘auspices, happy arewe to-witness the prevent 
flourishing state of the-St. Ann’s Society, 
after upwards of a century and: a quarter's 
probatiun of {its excellence. What a uoble 
specimen is here of that philanthropy which 

Vou. xxvin. P 








forms one of the best pry _ our —- 
itan minence, a contributes 
a senile Lobdien “ the first cigia the worl.” 
How many lord mayors must have nurturetl 
this excellent charity by their patronage anid 
presence, deserving among the most 
meritorious acts of their brief-year of office, 
‘and ‘affording them the conscientious satis- 
faction of having done their’duty in “ all 
‘mankind’s concern Prairie 
The formation of the St. Ann’s was among 
the early fruits of the establishment of Charity 
Schools, in the metropolis. In 1709, several 
benevoleut-hearted’ persons in the Ward of 
Alderagate Within associated together for 
the purpose of establishing a School for the 
i children of -necessitous patents. 
ving raised sufficient subscriptions and 
contributions, they next instituted a day- 
school in St. Ann’s-lane, Aldetsyate. for 
educating and clothing thirty boys and thirty 
irlé;° each subscriber, in rotution, having 
tight of placing a child in the school 
Suecess attended these early effurts; the fund 
became progressively enriched by ies of 
eg Citizens, one of whom, Mr. John Bris- 
) Bppears to ay bequeathed ‘to the So- 
7 
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ciety, the munificent sum of 5,963/. Ss. 6d. ; 
the total of the legacies, from 175] to 1835, 
being 7,790/. 2s. 

But, charity increaseth, like the grain of 
mustard seed of Scripture. In the year 1800, 
& most important addition was made to the 
original pu of the Institution ; a coun- 
try asylum having then been opened for the 
entire maintenance and education of twenty 
additional boys, most of whom were chosen 
by the Committee from the senior boys in 


subscribers 

don and its vicinity, it was found incon- 
venient for that branch of the Institution to be 
Continued at so remote a distance ; and it was 


ee ee 
The of the Charity having from 
Various causes gradually decreased, the Com- 


establishment, 
Tially reduced: 


n. In 1825, such alterations were 
made in the constitution and management of 
the Schools as would be likely to interest the 
public at large in their behalf. It was then 
resolved that boys should no longer be sent 
direct to the Country Asylum; that fewer 
boys and girls should be chosen from the 
Tawn School ; but that an unlimited number 
of boys and girls should be received into the 
= ig as the funds of the Charity might 

We 


These alterations have been attended with 
the happiest results, as the following facts 
will prove: the number of governors has 
since been considerably more than trebled ; 
the number of children, wholly maintained, 
has been already increased to 151: the old 
debts of upwards of 1,400/. have been liqui- 
dated : 
rebuilt, at an expense of 1,470. the whole of 
which has also been discharged: the New 
Asylum at Brixton Hill has been erected on 
an eligible plot of freehold d, tithe-free, 
and land-tax redeemed. It has been fitted 
. up for the accommodation of 100 boys and 

50 girls, in two distinct abodes; and the 
building is so constructed as to be enlarged 
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at a comparatively small expense ; the entire 
cost having been subscribed. 

Not only have the whole of these impor- 
tant advantages been accomplished, since 
1825, without infringing on the small funded 
property of the Society ; but an addition has 

made to it of 1,000/, 3 per cent. Re- 
duced Annuities, and of 2,2501., 3 per cent. 
Consolidated Bank Annuities. Within the 
past month, too, the Committee have pai 
off a debt of 600/., advanced by Messrs. Glya 
and Co., at a very low rate of interest, to 
enable the Committee to erect the present 


Country Asylum. 

Meszorbile, the object of the Institution 
being of such universal character, it becomes 
desirable to extend its benefits proportionally, 

an increase of its funds; since, , ikem 
ion, out of 100 candidates, 
could be prc ws 

We have spoken of the of the 
Establishment ;. but, it be ij 
Be is very desirable that a Chapel should 


friends of the to this 
which will, doubtless, be successful, 

when the leave for that 
ean be obtained. evection of the Chapel 
might also be beneficial to the immediate 
neighbourhood, latterly increased, and still 
it is a gratifying proof of the utility of the 

isa 

Institution, to that many individuals who 


received their education in its Schools are 
now in prosperous circumstances, and have 
become its zealous and liberal supporters; 
while, at the same time, it has afforded a 
comfortable asylum to the offspring of some 
of its former benefactors, who have been com- 
pelled by adversity to solicit those benefits for 
their own children, which they had cheer- 
fully contributed to bestow on others, It is 
scarcely possible to record a more perfect 
instance of the object of a charity being car- 
ried out than in statement of the above 
facts. The end is truly worthy of the deed. 
ig aire are aan for rag School, whe- 
residing in the metropolis, or in any part 
of the country, or even abroad. Thus, we 
learn that the munificent donation of 3,000/. 
by Mrs. Partis, of Bath, has entitled that 
lady, and fog trustees of fej ches, _ 
to the right in perpetuity o ing two 
and wa gis in the Society's Asylum at 


the Town School-house has been Brixton. 


The Schools now consist of 
In the Brixton Asylam 108 Boys ; 
Ditto - - - 49Ginls (159 wholly pro- 
Inthe Town School - ‘2 Girls) : 
Ditto - - - 32 Boys? "62 clothed and 
Ditto - - - 30 Girls educated. 


Total number of children in the Society’s two Esta” 
blishments, 221. _ 
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- All these children are educated on the 
Madras System, and are provided with com- 
fortable clothing. at Brixton, as well 
as the two girls in the Town Asylum, are 
also boarded and entirely supported, the 
till arrive at fourteen of age, and 
the gi till they attain the age of fifteen 
years; when the Committee use their best 
ee ne Penne Shaan 
—_ establishment of the Society, 


res 
ar 
Hi 


653. 

Over and above the education of the chil- 
Committee of the Society are an- 
their future welfare: they encou- 
children to attend the haif-yearly 
Courts; and as an excitement to 
exemplary conduct, a gratuity is given to 

juce sati testimonials of 
y—if they shall have continued 
same situation, of 1/.; if 


» for his cour- 





Bound in its earthly tomb, 
Have died away beneath the sway 
Of night’s approaching gloom. 

But when the morrow dawns, 
What forms shall start to life! 


Is this the gift whiely kings 
lu pride of Ly peer 
a ae thus g ap; to heaven 
m the sceptred 
A nobler dower awaits ; 
The wreath which Christians wia— 
Unfading triumphs that proclaim 
conquest over siu. G.R.C. 





‘ ROMANCE. 
In this age of cold love and calculating 
friendship, when philosophical acquirements 
possess a higher sway over the minds of men 
than those more sublime passions of the soul 
which can be felt, but not expressed, Romance 
4 eondemned as —, and even absurd. 
ysteri irations something hi 
and holier—the gladness of faney that on 
upon us in the stillu aes uature—impa- 
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tience under the tyranny of earthborn pas- 
sions, and the pare and joyous light of truth, 
reflecting its own innocent surface on a sel- 
fish and corru: 


passions breathe them, or experience 
touch them with het icy Sages and they flit 


away like fairies at the sound of a human 
foot. There are those who at love, 
imagination, and religion; yet the proudest 


of them cannot at the lover, the pvet, 
and the devotee, without a smothered sigh 
that their aezial visitants have gone 





the chambers of royalty are now of 
the ory of Warwie and the solitary owl Smith's 


Beavti¥ut ruin! 
Thick cli 


O’er grandeur “ nodding to its - 
And ever through that verdant: wreath, 
Low winds their whisper’d music breathe ! 


bling stones in ruia lie: 
Beneath the ivied arch they stray, 
Nobles and knights iu long array ! 


Three centuries have roll’d away— 
It is Eliza.’s golden reign ; 
And brightly dawns the summer's da: 
roud Leicester's wide domain ; 
jon there, 


Are hastening on the pageant fair. 


ee So ae 
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To welcome Leicester's royal guest, which is su th in the bar- 
And do her courtly train behest. rels, is ee ean it is com- 
Co Roomy, out thy moaie hues," pletely inflated. - . 
And over all thy Avena aga pe gas having not more than }-10th 
Let pictured visions wait of the density of atmospheric air, the joint 
2 charm imagination’s eye, weight of a large balloon and the gas which 
a ae phe peat it contains, is far less than an equal bulk of 
H bol ne begat ic air; and it will not-only rise it- 
is charger deck’d with trappings gay, (BI; wi y, 
fa emes oon. Sitio! weight’ "In ort (attach. « 
’ ; iti i n order 

Mle plogear bere fay reg oe weight to it, a net-work is formed of cords 
i half 

"Tis Leicester issuing forth to greet in such manner as to embrace the upper 


The royal mistress to those towers, 

Where mirth and antique pleasures mee* 
To cheat the flyiug hours ; 

A dame, and squire, and knight, 
on my dreaming sight! 


And ever murmuring breezes y. 

Where broksa turrets darkly fo 
broken turrets darkly frown. 

In every “ rent that time has made,” 

The moral lurks—how plainly seen ! 
All—all on earth is empty shade, 

Departing as it ne'er had been :— 
Oh! who would dreams so ficeting prize, 
Or build on aught beneath the skies ! 

Annz R——. 





THE FOUNTAIN OF THE WOODS. 
Fount of the woods! o’er whom ages have pass’d, 
And the walls of whose chapel are roofless at last ; 

h thy fame is extinct, and deserted thy shrine, 
The spell-breathing voice of Tradition is thine. 
No more thy green turf by the pilgrim is press’d, 
Bat the sky-lark upon Ay Ae ~ld ; 
arms of the ivy around thee are clinging, 
And the voice of the breeze to thy slumbers is 


i 


But the loud miserere which hail’d the last gleam 

Of day on the hills, fading fast as a dream, 

And the vigils of mourners, who wept and adored, 

Like Memory’s phauvtoms are lost and deplored. 

The woodman retires to thy brink for a draught, 

And thy rills by the lip of the reaper are quaff'd; 

And with bosom o’erflowing with rapture and glee, 

The child fills her pitcher ut sunset ton thee, 

Oh ! who can regret that the organ and h 

Have ceased to resound in thy solitudes dim, 

When thy waters no “y ' are bound with a chain, 

And the bright eyes of heaven beam u; thee 
again. G. kc. 





Aseful Arts. 


HOW A BALLOON I8 CONSTRUCTED. 


Bauvoons are of a spherical or sphe- 
roidal form, of gores of silk, coated 
with a varnish which renders it impervious to 
air. The best for this purpose is made of 
caoutchouc. Each of the gures is prolo 

into a rectangular strip, and these, w 

sewed her, form a long cylindric tube. 
The air having been forced from the balloon 
by compressing it, this tube is tied to that 
which is adapted to the inverted barrel, the 
counterpoise being removed, and the pressure, 
‘if , aided by loading the gasometer 
‘with weights, the contained gas, with that 


‘the 


of the inflated balloon, and from: its equator, 
straight cords proceed, to which a car is tied. 
The balloon a igen 
to up the persons who are to moun’ 
with their necessary equipment, but also a 
considerable quantity of ballast. This is in 
the form of sand tied up in canvess bags. 
The object of this combined with a valve in 
the top of the balloon, is to enable the aero- 
naut to ascend or descend at pleasure, as 
long as the ballast and the gas in the balloon 
are nof wholly expended. 

This valve is placed on the top of the bal- 
loon, and is thus constructed: the gores, 
instead of meeting in a point, are united 
upon a ring of whalebone, and thus leave a 
circular opening; to this a circular shutter 
of silk, spread upon a similar ring, is adapted 
by a hinge; two cords proceed from this, 
over the net-work, in opposite directions‘ to 
the car; by one of these the valve can be 
opened, and hy the other, closed. ° 

Then the balloon is released by } 
cords which held it down, the tube w 
proceeds from its lower point, and is long 
enough to reach the car, is left open in order 
that the gas in the balloon may be at liberty 
to escape as it tends to expand itself, in con- 
sequence of its reachii gions in the at- 
mosphere less dense those neater the 
surface of the eart.’ Although the escape 
of this gas renders the balloon somewhat 
lighter, it must finally reach a position where 
same as that of an 






ing the in whi 
‘whee if wished to.descend, the valve in 
the top of the balloon is opened until the 
collapse caused by the escape of the gas ren- 
ders the balloon heavier than an equal bulk 
of the surrounding medium, and the force 
which causes the descent will be an increas- 
ing one, ‘as the col! ee ea ao a 
increasing pressure of the denser air. It ma 

therefore be necessary to check it by the die 
charge of ballast, and by doing this in suffi- 
cient quantity, the balloon may be rendered 
stationary, or to ascend again. Im the 
latter case it is no longee _— to ont 

to escape: by the tu neath, whi 
is therefore closed by knotting it. Kis 
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A balloon has pps pan pe ~— 
directed except: in ascent deseent. No 
power has yet: been diecovered, which can be 
called ‘into action, of sufficient intensity to 
propel a balioon through the air, and it 
move in a direction contrary to the currents 
of wind, and which shall be — by 
apparatus sufficiently light to. be carried up 

a balloon.— From Pro 

tures. 
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4N EXECUTION IN SPAIN. 


Onx evening, passing by chance through the 
market-place ‘of Valencia, I observed a num- 


ber of workmen by torchlight raising the sold 


rafters of a,gallows. A of soldiers 
around them repelled the approach of the 
inquisitive. The reason of this precaution is 
as follows. The gallows is raised by corvée ; 
and the workmen put in requisition cannot 
refuse the service, under the penalty of a con- 
demation for rebellion. By way of compen- 
sation, the authorities provide that they dis- 
charge their task—which public opinion con- 
siders a di one—in secret. On this 
account, work only at night, surrounded 
by a of soldiers, who keep off the 
crowd, and prevent the workmen from being 
recognised. So they avoid the epithet of 
“ gallows-builders”? on the morrow. “ 

At Valencia, there is an old, Gothic tower, 
panes answers the 
architecture is rather pretty, icularly in 
the front which faces the A hag It is vita. 
ated at an extremity of the city, and serves 
as a gate... They call it the: “ Gate of the 
Mountaineers.” its platform, you can 
trace the course of the Guadalaviar, the five 
bridges which cross it, the promenades of 
Valencia, and the smiling country which 
surrounds it. It is but a sad pleasure to look 
fields, when one is shut within 


isoner, the smallest pleasure has its value. 
Piitwas froma this prison that the condemned 
was to deliver himself, to cross the. most 
populous streets of the city, mounted on an 
ass, to the market-place, where he was to 
quit the world. 

I found myself at an early hour before the 
“ Gate of the Mountaineers,” with one of my 
Spanish friends, who was kind enough to 


accompany me. I to find a con- 


was to be exhibited, except a dozen of dra- 
goons ranged before the gate of the city. . 


fessor Renwick’s Span 


purposes of a prison.. Its ders and his breast. 


: 
i 
? 
E 
git 


» 

at 
distance behind, near enough to lose nothing 
of what was said and done, when the con- 
demned appeared, accompanied by his con-. 


I shall never forget the figure of this man. 
He was very tall and very spare. and seemed. 
pater rag riy fern ayy or og 0 
was high, his. hair ar Beer? 
straight as the bristles of a brush. 


| 
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cross, 
over the heart ty. io in -aalen a, 


E 

is 

z 

> 
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was distinctly marked on the black 
his robe, was twisted many times 
body, and by complicated knots 


: 

B 

: 

cf 
FEF 


Between his hands he held a small 


demned, was a man, pale, feeble, and slender, 
of a mild and timid countenance. He wore 


hat, such, 
as the ors wear at the bull-fights. At 
the sight of the crucifix, he his hat 


cell. His joo was strange. It was 
not one of fear, but of inquietude. He 
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There was no disdain, 

nor affectation of courage. 

- The confessor told him to kneel before the 


crucifix; he ‘obeyed and kissed the feet of 
this hideous —* this moment, all the 
assistants were , and preserved a pro- 


each word distinctly; his accent was » 
and he himself in good Castilian, 


low tone. 
In substance, he said to the condemned, 


which so well suits the ish 
and illustrated by means 


too diffusely, that the merey of God was infi- 
nite, and that a true repentance would disarm 
his just indignation. 
condemned raised Sah pe 
the priest. with a fierce expression, and ex- 
¢laimed—‘ Father, it was enough to tell me 
that I should go to glory; let us march on.” 
The confessor returned: to the prison, very 
well satisfied with his discourse. Two Fran- 
ciscans took his place by the side of the con- 
demned, and were not to leave him till the 
last moment. 
- ‘They then extended him on a mat, which 
the hangman drew a little towards him, but 
without violence, and as if by a tacit under. 
standing between the sufferer and the execu. 
tioner. It is a mere ceremony, with the view 
of appearing to execute to the letter the sen- 


tence“ Hanged, having been dragged on a because, 


hurdle.” 
This done, the pnhappy man was mounted 
on an ass, which the hangman led by the 
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halter. By their side, marched the two 
ed by two, lung files of 


monks, of that order, members of the 
brotherhood of Desempeador The banners 


and crosses were not en. Behind the 
ass came a not two alguazils, in 
black habits, breeches and stockings a sword 
by their sides, and inounted on very 

mags very badly A picquet of 
cavalry brought up the rear. Whilst the pro- 
cession was advan very slowly, the 


monks chanted the litany in hollow voices, 
and men in cloaks went about the train in 


it was only to 
ranciscans, whom 
ned to with apparent interest. 
would willingly at that time have re- 


square, and make my way to the shop of a 
tradesman, where I could either witness the 


about with no diffieulty. gallows, sur- 
cseuated with thasaie.éf ) was 
h “Bill Rochange: The wechsplite 
othe “ Si a 
ating hy salteay a ie 
$ tow win- 
dows has its iron balcony. From a distance, 
they resemble large cages. Many of these 
balconies were en 


On that where Teapot I found two 
young ladies, sixteen or eighteen 
comfortably seated on chairs, and waiting for 


the hme ow they understood and 
spoke Spanish with accuracy. 
In © cudlel-of tho commichehams <ledle 


though they conversed together in - 
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little cha This chapel and the gallows, 
which wets far distant, had been inclosed 
in a square, formed by volunteer roy- 
alists and troops of the line. 
._ The soldiers having opened their ranks to 
receive the ion, the condemned was 
taken from the ass and led to the altar I have 
just mentioned. The monks surrounded him ; 
was upon his knees, and often kissed the 
steps of the altar. I know not what they 
said tohim. Meanwhile the an exa- 
mined his cord and his ladder ; this done, he 
approached the still prostrate sufferer, put his 
hand on his shoulders, and exclaimed, after 
the usual custom, “ Brother, it is time.” 

All the monks, with a single exception, 
had left him, and the hangman, as it seemed, 
had been put in ion of his victim. 

In ueting him towards the ladder, (or 
rather the steps of plank) he took pains, by 
holding before his eyes the large hat which 
he carried, to shut out a view of the scaffold ; 
but the condemned seemed to try to push 


steps is broad, and has 2 balustrade only on 


balustrade; the executioner and the con- 
demned ascended the other. The monk 
talked incessantly, with a multitude of ges- 
tures. Having reached the top of the stairs, 
whilst the executioner was adjusting the cord 
of the sufferer with alacrity, they told 
me that the monk made him repeat the Creed. 
Then raising his voice, he exclaimed, “ My 
brothers, join your prayers to those of this 
miserable sinner.” I heard a sweet voice 
whisper, by my’side, with emotion, “ Amen!’ 
I turned my head, and saw one of my pretty 
Valencia girls, whose cheeks were a little 
flushed, and who was industriously plying 
her fan. She was gazing intently towards 


and his assistant pulling by the feet.— Trans. 
lated from the French, in the New England 
Magazine. 


Anecdote Gallery. 


THE TOMB OF GROTIUS, 
One of the curiosities of the New Church, at 
Delft, is the family vault of Hugo Grotius, 
the celebrated Dutch scholar, and one of the 
most remarkable men of his time. The name 
in Dutch is De Groot, or the Great. The 
family of Grotius had been illustriousat 





pee for four cuties ante Maat, in 
the estimation of his own age a: posteri 
tigen merited ping et of Greek 


completed he bath year, ompoed 
com is ninth year, he com verses 
which obtained the approbation of the learned. 
At twelve, he was so great a i 


France, e him the most gratifyi 
of aetieey The monarch presented him 
chain, and a portrait of himself; 


removed to Rotterdam, 

and as chief magistrate of that city, succeed- 
ed the recently deceased Bliss 7 
brother of John, his earl 
He was also admitted into the 
as 


F 


it 
ee 
if 
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object of his mission, 
received marks of regard from James I. 
On his return home, Grotius found 
United Provinces divided and distracted: 
quarrels between the Calvinists and the Armi 


F Bey 
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nians; and, while he had the affliction to see 
that true patriot and able politician, John 
Barnevelt, sacrificed to a faction, under the 
pretence of treason and ‘heresy, to gratify its 
own ambitious projects, Grotius himself nar- 
rowly escaped sharing the same fate. Barne- 
velt was tried by twenty-six commissioners 
deputed from ‘the Seven Provinces, and ac- 
cording to the sentence of this cruel tribunal, 
was beheaded in 1619. Grotius, who had 
been warmly attached to him, and who was 
suspected by the bigofs of the day. of favour- 
ing the Arminians, was’ involved in his dis- 
gtace. He was arrested in Auyust, 1618, 
aad in May following was condemned to per- 
petual imprisonment, and to have all his pro- 
perty confiscated. He was closely confined 
in the castle of Louvestein, near Gorcum, in 
South Holland, where his wife obtained per- 
mission to share his fate.‘ In this fortress, 
Grotius remained nearly two years, devoti 
the time to literary pursuits.. The gran 
fruit of his studies was a treatise in Dutch 
verse On the Truth of the Christian Religion, 
which formed the groundwork of his cele- 
brated Latin production on the same subject. 
Grotius was, at length, liberated -from 
prison through the ‘ingenious’ fidelity and 
fortitude of his wife.’ He‘had been permitted 
to borrow books of his friends, which, when 
consulted, he was ‘accustomed to return to 
Gorcum in a chest; which also served to con- 
vey him a supply of lied from his laundress. 


The chest was, at first, regularly searched.. 


His wife having remarked that the guards 
neglected the search, advised 'Grotius to con- 
ceal himself in it, after ‘having made holes in 
the part of it over:his face, to allow him to 
breathe. He entered into:the scheme, his 
wife having previously informed the comman- 
dant’s lady, whose husband was absent, that 
she was about to; send’ away a large load of 
books, to -prevent Grotius from injuring his 
health by study. At the time appointed, 
Grotius entered the chest, and was thus con- 
veyed down a ladder by two soldiers. One 
of them observing its weight, jocularly re- 
marked, * There must be an Arminian in it.” 
“There are Arminian books in it,” replied 
the wife of Grotius. This did not quite 
satisfy the soldier, who informed the gover- 
nor’s lady of the circumstance before the 
chest was allowed to leave the fortress. How- 
ever, misled by the previous information from 
the wife of Grotius, the lady directed the 
removal of the chest unexamined. 

Grotius was thus carried to the house of 
one of his friends at Gorcum, whence he went 
to Antwerp by the ordinary conveyance, after 
having passed through the market-place at 
Gorcum, disguised as a mason with a rule in 
his hand. His wife, who had so dexterously 
managed the affair, pretended that her hus- 
band was much indisposed, in order to’ afford 
time for his escape; but when she supposed 
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him to be in a place of safety, she told the 
guards that the bird had flown. It was, at 
first intended to prosecute her, with a view of 
haviug her confined in her husband’s stead ; 
but she was liberated by a majority of votes 
of the States General, and universally com- 
mended for having restored her husband to 
freedom. This took place in March, 162]. 

‘ Grotius thus happily delivered, secretly 
left Antwerp ‘in the following month, and 
Tepaited to "Franee, where he was protected 
by: Louis XIIL., who bestowed on him a 
pension of 3,000 livres, which he enjoyed for 
about ten years. “While in France, he com- 
posed his treatise entitled De /ure Belli et 
Pacis, whic was published at Paris in 1625. 
His literary reputation is, ina great degree, 
founded on this production, which became 
extremely popular, was translated into several 
yanguages; and adopted as a general text- 

for lecturers on ‘international policy. 

About this time died Prince Maurice, the 
enemy of Barnevelt, and persecutor of Gro- 
tius ; and it is a circumstance highly honour- 
able to Grotius, that in ‘his History of the 
Netherlands, from the departure of Phili 
II. to 1608, which was not published till 
after the author’s death, he relates the splen- 
did achievements of this prince with the 
utmost fidelity, and without alluding to the 
harsh treatment which he’ had suffered from 
him. | The brother of Maurice, Prince Henry 
Frederic, entertained the most friendly dis- 
age towards Grotius, and would gladly 

ave recalled him, but was deterred by the 
jealousy of his political opponents, which 
still existed with unabated rancour. 

Meanwhile, attempts were made to preju- 
dice Louis against Grotius : that prince was, 
however, beyond such influence ; on the con- 
trary, his respect for Grotius increased, by 
observing the unabated love which the illus- 
trious exile bore towards his ungrateful coun- 
try. Notwithstanding, in 1631, Grotius’s 
pension from the French court was: with- 
drawn, from some unascertained motive. He 
soon after ventured to return to Holland, 
confiding in the friendship of Prince Henry 
Frederic. But his enemies: were still . so 
powerful, and his friends so cold or timid, 
that he found it prudent to retreat, and, ac- 
cordingly, removed to Hamburgh, where he 
resided about two ; 

At Hamburgh, Grotius received the most 
gratifying offers of protection from the kings 
of Denmark, Poland, and Spain, accompa- 
nied with solicitations from each, that he 
pe attach himself to his a re- 
erred the patro’ of Gustavus Adolphus, 
King of Gneden whose death, in -1632, 
obliged him again to remain for some time 
unemployed in Hamburgh. Queen Chris- 
tina fulfilled the wishes and intentions of 
her predecessor; and in 1634, — 
Grotius one of her counsellors. . She ‘soon 
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after nominated him to be her ambassador at 
the court of France. This new diplomatic 
appointment displeased Cardinal Richelieu, 
then prime minister of Louis XIII., and he 
used his influence with Oxenstiern, the chan- 
cellor of Sweden, to have him recalled. Gro. 
tius, who had awaited in. retirement at St. 
Denis, near Paris, the ulterior pleasure of 
the Swedish court, made his formal entry 
into the French capital, as Swedish ambas- 
eador, in March, 1635.. 

After having spent eleven years in France, 
he was, by his own soquests recalled ; and 
having to pass through Holland in his way 
to Sweden, he was received at Amsterdanr 
with every mark of respect and honour ; for, 
many of his enemies had retired or were 

, and several of his friends were restored 
to offices of public trust. Soon after, he 
retired from the Swedish court, Queen Chris- 
tina presenting him, on the eve of his de- 
parture, with 12,000 rix-dollars. Stress of 
weather drove the vessel in which he em- 
barked for Holland upon the coast of Pome- 





(Tomb of Grotius, in the New Church, at Delft.) 


rania, when Grotius was put ashore in a bad 
state of health, intending to finish his journey’ 
by land. He was unable to proceed further 


than Rostock, where he expired, on the 28th’ 


of August, 1645, in the sixty-third of 
his age. "Calumaies, with ‘regard to the 
soundness religious principles’ of 
Grotius, and the state of his mind at his 
death, were officiously published by his 
enemies ; but they were satisfactorily refuted 


John bompr ser fessor of theology 
wa minister of Ap This learned and 
pious man wrote a letter, which is still 
extant, giving an interesting account of the 
cheerful resignation and Christian ' piety 
which the close of his valuable life was 
racterized. ; 

The remains of this good and 


great man 
were emvalmed and removed to Delft, where 


they were committed to the sepulchre of his 
ancestors. His wife survived him, and he 


left three sons and a —- 
~ Grotins was the author of seventy-five 
works, most of which were publishyd dusing 
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his lifetime, and exhibit him ively as 
vhilanthiopiee and etneclagion. Tis lane, 
, aed 4 : 
Fowever, chief upon his work, De 
acis, the political doctrines 





AN ANGLER’S RAMBLES. 
By Edward Jesse, Esq. 
[Tus is another volume of the author's 
“ Gleanings.” It is even more gossiping 
than its predecessors, yet the author comes 
out with some new or interesting feature in 


natural history in almost h ; 
and when he not eedy with fuck he suteti. 


tutes sentiment such as every philan- 
thropic mind. . According to his own epigraph: 
Fish, — Streams, Discourse, the Line, the 


Shall form the motley subject of my book. 

From so medley a volume, therefore, we shall 

not find it di to select a page or two.] | 
Gudgeon Fishing. 

Few fish bite more eagerly than gudgeons, 
and this perhaps is the reason why so 
— may be seen patiently sitting in punts 

rom morning to night on tiver Thames 
employed in catching these fresh water 
smelts. There appears indeed to be a fasci- 
nation in gudgeon fishing which it is not 
easy to account for; and the wonder is in- 
creased when we see three or four persons in 
a punt lightly jerking a rod every instant, and 
verns a float as it glides down the stream 
before » the sun sometimes scorchin 
them, and at others the rain wetting them 
through. Notwithstanding this, however, the 
fascination certainly exists, and it is men- 
tioned as a fact, that the cle an of a 
parish in the neighbourhood of Hampton 
Court, gt pe to ay rp to the 
daughter of a bishop, enj is 2 
Ghing 20 much, thet he asived toc’ late to 
be married, and the lady, offended at his 
neglect, refused to be united to one who 
appeared to prefer his rod to herself. 

Thames Trout. 

The Thames trout are taken of a large 
size, some of them having been caught, and 
that lately, weighing as much as sixteen 
pounds. Trout from eight to twelve pounds 


are by no means uncommon, and they affurd 
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many great complaints in 


8 the river 


excellent 


to the angler. When caught, 
ber mt feds ret 
which can equal them in flavour and 


perhaps, 
2 ype igor gain 
gl in lpr ale 


met with a real epicure who would not give 
them the preference tu any other fish. I will 


‘state an instance of this. 
Thames Fishing. 
I regret to say that the old times for 
Thames fishing are on decline. This 


may be attributed to steam-vessels, which 
disturb the water so much, that a consider- 
able quantity of spawn is loosened and 
er away from the places where it had 
been deposited; and also to gas and other 
nuisances, which are suffered to poison the 
water, and the numerous locks, which pre- 
vent the free e of fish. Much mischief 
may also be attributed to the illegal nets 
which are used, and to the negligence of 
_— sa it is to oS atlliggg 0a 
who are frequent! to bribery. ing 
floods also, fish ly gt as the Thames 
fishermen call it, and poachers are in the 
habit of constantly and unlawfully draining 
the meadows, and entirely strip the country 
of fish, by preventing their return to their 
natural home, the river. For these reasons 
the fish in the river Thames are decreasing 
in number every year, and some sorts have 
quite disappeared—the salmon, for instance, 
and the skegger-trout, which used to be abun- 
dant. Even gudgeons are much fewer in 
number. Perch also are difficult to be pro- 
cured, and the lovers of water souchée make 
uence. 

Much might still be done to improve the 
Thames fishing, if the Lord Mayor and 
Aldermen of the city of London would expend 
the twentieth part of what a civic feast costs, 
in having the river staked in many more 
places than it is at present, by having the 
nets Properly looked after, and by employing 
some additional water bailiffs. So many 
persons enjoy the amusement of angling in 

who can it no where 
else, and so much benefit is received from 
their presence at the several vi on its 
banks, that I trust something will be done 
for the protection of the fish during the earlier 


a existence. 
of every class seem to participate 


in the amusement of angling, from 
the Duke of bg to e orm cobbler of 
Hampton. is Royal Highness was at one 
time a determined angler, and kept 4p at 
Shepperton for the purpose. Here he was 

by the famous Peter Purdy, (poor 
Peter! a better fisherman never poached the 
Thames,) and who invariably answered 
“ Yes,” or “ No, your Royal Rodney,’’ to any 
questions which the Duke asked. Peter, on 
being reminded of the great mistake he thus 























committed, said that for the life of him he 
could not help it. He had heard so much of 
Lord Rodney from his father, who was one 
of his crew, that he protested he could think 
of: no other name whenever he spoke to a 
great man. 

Habits and Instincts of Fish. 


In order to excite in the minds of his 

guests a greater degree of interest in ‘their 
amusement, Dre. Hastings gave 
them some information respecting the forma- 
pee omy and — 0 — He 7 
ir gi ied t 
igo #iaeh on erential 
, which are attached to a i 
wie of little bones. The scales are io 
vered externally with a sort of slime, which, 
as Blumenbach says, appears to be in a 
measure excreted small cavities 
in a line along each side of the body. That 
fish are capable of hearing, there can now be 
little doubt from various riments which 
have been tried to ascertain the fact. ‘Their 
sense of smelling, also, is very acute. Little 
can be known of their mental faculties. Some 
fish are more cunning and cautious than 
others, while the perch and trout are readily 
tamed and become very docile. The millet’s 
Bagiand which oppan to Love any eateal 
which a to have any na! 

affection for its young. This little 
sits ite spawn in a hole, and watches it until 
the young ones are hatched. The Goramy of 
India, are stated by General Hardwicke, in 
his account of that fish, to watch with the 
most active vigilance the ins of the 
which they had geleeted and saupiaal te 
depositing their spawn, driving away with 
violence every other fish which approached 
their po stogg adds, that from the time he 
first noticed this circumstance, about one 
month had elapsed, when one day he saw 
numerous minute fishes close to the margin 
of the grass, on the outer side of which the 
parent fishes continued to pass to and fro. 

The food of fish is very various, but they 
may generally be considered as carnivorous 
animals. They have different and curious 
modes of procuring it. The eel, for instance, 
will twist its tail round a rush, or the root of 
a tree in a rapid stream, and suffering itself 
to be moved backwards and forwards by the 
action of the water, will seize its prey in this 
position, Pike hide themselves under weeds, 
or stumps of trees, and dart out and seize the 
smaller fish. Other sorts will disturb the 
mud by rolling on it,‘and then feed on the 
insects which were an oa under it. But 
pethaps the most curious in regard to 
the mode in which a iar fish procures 
its food, is to be found in the habits of the 
chetodon, of the East Indies. The upper 
jaw of this fish ends in a tube, through 
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which it is Soapen to throw water — the 
insects which settle aquatic ts, so 
that fall into it and thus become its 
prey. is also a small fish found in 
great numbers in the rivers of the Burmese 
empire, which, on being taken out of the 
water, has the power of blowing itself up to 
the shape of a small, round but its ori- 
ginal shape is resumed as soun as it is re- 
turned to the river. 
Cricket. 
It is rather singular that eo little should be 
game. 
Se ee in the lan- 
than to a ballad of Tom "3, and 
pope gy irely unknown. re is 
no plate or drawing resembling it, in Strutt’s 
excellent volumes of Ancien‘ — and 
Pastimes ; so we must presume, skilful 
anc complicated as it is, it must have risen 
up within the last one hundred and fifty 
years; and that it is probably formed on a 
slow and scientific improvement of the old 
wo, Meares and ball, There is, one pecu- 
jarity attending it, which is, that it is al. 
ways receiving alterations and improvements ; 
an old cricketer of the Hambledon Club, 


very few, relics of the old ame still exist : 


Maryle! possession 
two pictures of the game as played, perhaps, 
70 or 80 years ago, which are not only ex- 
ceedingly curious as to costume, but serve 
also to mark the exact progress towards a 
scientific character which the game had then 





DIARY OF A DESENNUYRE. 
(Concluded from page 203.) 


[Here are half-a-dozen of the pleasantries 
in this bizarre of a work—this “gem of a 
book,” as Lady Cis would call it. 
4uthors.— — their a — 
as but do not so much as di 
pal yt por Say These people ex 
their spirit on their works ; part that 
walks t society is a mere lump of 
clay,—like the refuse of the wine-press after 
the wine has been In conversing 
with a clever author, you sometimes see 
a new idea brighten his eye, or create a 
smile round his lip; but for worlds he would 
‘not give it utterance. It belongs to his next 
work, and is instantly booked in the 
of his daily thoughts—value three and: six- 
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. . The aes mind is his mine—he 
‘can’t afford to work it gratis, or give awa’ 

the produce. i fi / 
*» Clabs.—After all, clubs are not altogether 
so bad a thing for family-men. They act as 
conductors to the storms usually hovering ia 
the air. The man forced to remain at home, 
‘and vent his crossness on his wife and 
children, is a much wore animal to bear 
with than the man who grumbles his way to 
Pall-Mall, and, not daring to swear at the 
club-servants, or knock about the club furni- 
ture, becomes socialized into decency. No- 
thing like the subordination exercised in a 
community of equals, for reducing a fiery 
temper. 


Country Gentry.—It is, in fact, surprising 
how much refitting and remodelling is indis- 
pensable for poor people, who have been 
figuring with credit at their country-seat, to 
pass current in the crowd of London. Milli- 
ners; mantua-makers, stay-makers, shve- 
makers, : hosiers, lovers, jewellers, - hair- 
dressers, are set in motivn, merely that three 

moderately-well-looking girls may pass an 
evening in’ ‘society without incurring the 
charge of being quizzes. . The parents worry 
themselves to death to discover the right way 
to do the right thing; spend half a year's 
income in three months; kill their old 
butler, lame their favonrite horses, break their 
new carriage, lose their time and temper ; 
are cited by the newspapers as having been 
t at some Caledonian or Hibernian 
1; in May, as having arrived at their 
house in ‘St. James’s Place, from their seat 
in Lincolnshire; and in August, as having 
departed: from the same to the same; while, 
after all, one daughter marries the curate of 
the pari » and another, the second son of a 
bouriag ’squire. 
* Going to Court. —_What an infinity of tri- 
vialities“ must be accomplished, in order to 
dgend one in good style to the drawing-room. 
My. neighbours, the Ronshams, seem. in a 
panic of agitation. The old horses have been 
crammed with beans; the old coach, (and 
eoachman too, I fancy,) re-varnished ; the old 
hammer-cloth re-fringed,—seeing that there 
swas no time for more extensive preparations, 
and while-waiting, this morning, full-dressed 
in my white satin and plumes, the summons 
of Lady C I had. the amuse- 
ment of seeing the Mamma — in 
, looped up here, and 

i ee there, bund! wg ae the car- 
tiage, spouse, in his uni- 
form, looking vastly like Major Sturgeon ; 


while the young ladies followed, in pink and 
‘silver, their elbows red by nature,—their ears 
and noses, by the effort of bringing-to the 
hepks and eyes of ill-fitting gowns. Better 
have powdered them after the fashion of 
their two bedizened footmen, whose. heads 
exhibited a bushel of flour,—whose canes ex- 
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eeeded, in length, the djereed of a Persian 
warrior,—and whose bouquets must have de- 
prived Covent Garden of its last polyauthus. 
. End of the Season.—The exeunt omnes 
of the family wore a most dispiriting aspect., 
The elder girls, like the couch-horses, looked 
worn to their last legs; the younger ones 
had been backboarded, metronomed, and ma- 
zutked into a most cadaverous complexion ; 
and the meagre baby, with its pinched blue 
nose, seemer victimized by a course of calo- 
mel and a daily apothecary. 
A State House.—Farrington Park! Far- 
tington Park !—what a type of antediluvi- 
anism !—nothing wanting but the ponderous 
coach-and-six, with gilt springs, to represent 
the family establishment of all the Grandi. 
sons. A great, gloomy, state drawing-room, 
without.a flower, a book, or a comfortable 
chair to muse in; a great state dining-room, 
with portraits of all variety of badness, in 
vils and crayons, of Farringtons of the three 
last reigns, ending with Sir John, M.P., 
inted at the expense of the‘ co ion of 
ford, in a William.Pitt-like attitude, with 
a business-like standish and corporation rolls 
on his writing-table; a great state billiard- 
room, with a table of the last century, its 
m cloth like my own Green Park, faded 
into autumnal yellow; a great, state stair- 
case, and suite of great, state bed-rooms, 
with t, state, four-post beds, of dusty 
damask; and a great, state, Dutch flower- 
en, three quarters of a mile from the 
‘door! Every thing,.in short, to secure 
the discomfort of its inmates. 





MR. JAMES'S HISTORY OF EDWARD THE 
BLACK PRINCE. 
(Concluded from page 174.) 
[Tue closing years of the hero must be inter- 
esting: they present a melancholy contrast 
with the splendour of his early life. Overtaken 
by sickness, he retired to Berkhampstead, and 
during the four succeeding years devoted 
himeelf entirely to seclusion. 

Death of the Black Prince. 
Finding himself-incapable of personal 
superintending the education of his = 
Richard, a 


procured 

tunate defeat of the Earl of Pembroke ; and 
no one could be better qualified than he was, 
at least in a chivalrous point of view, to sup- 
ply to the young pringe the place of his dyi 

her. pe gen day the Black Prince’s 
strength failed, and it would appear from a 
contemporary chronicle, that he. was. often 
supposed to be dead by those who surrounded 
him. From these fainting fits he recovered 
it is true, with false appearances of returning 


















health ; but still his energies decreased ; and 
the whole of those dominions on the Conti- 
nent which had been ceded to Edward III. 
bt the treaty of Bretigny, with the exception 


Calais, were one by one from the 
ish, without calling the dying prince 
again into activity. , 


Prince. 

Sata ie deat an 
only child, 

father, the ambition cabaleeseen of his 


Saeoes its flaming current th 
determined to be present at the parliament 


summoned to meet on the 28th of April, 


1376. 
* * s * * 


In the midst of these proceedi however, 
the disease under which Edward’ the Black 
Prince laboured, triumphed over the last 
struggles of a vigorous constitution; and on 
the day —s Trinity Sunday the ap- 
proach of death became evident. Although 
there is reason to believe that he had more 
than once executed testamentary papers of 
different kinds previous to this period, an 
entire new will was drawn up for the prince, 
leaving a number of legacies which would be 
tedious to enumerate, and giving particular 
directions in regard not only to his burial but 
even to the most minute particulars concern- 
ing the tomb which was to be erected over 
him in the cathedral church of Canterbury. 
The care evinced in this document for all his 
domestics and: retainers is great, and shows 
the same kind and noble spirit which distin- 
guished his actions throughout his life, while 
the appointment of his brother, the Duke of 
Lancaster, as one of his eight executors, con- 
sidering the moment at which the deed was 
executed, is a curious trait of a heart on 
‘which suspicion and apprehension could take 
but little hold. The will contains nothing 
farther worthy of remark, except inasmuch as 
it shows, by the recapitulation of a part of 
the furniture and elects belonging to the 
Black Prince at the time of his death, the 
state of | and splendour to which En- 
gland had at this'time arrived. 

_ After the signature of his will, Edward 
lingered th the followin night but the 
next day, Trinity Sunday,* th of June, 
‘1376, he’ terminated a life which during 
eo W hai 
Prince in July, bet the, account of Frolanrt, who 
toa on « filstof brass rmiug pst of iia mont 
ment in Canterbury. | wis 
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energies ined unimpaired, would have 
irreparable ; and though 


expectations 

years; who-had, 
noted him, fulfilled those 
ting more than any man 


te 
brett 
ty 
i 

FEitste: 


aris 


uillity ia the tomb, Health: had left 
the strength for which he had once 
famous had sunk to infant weakness ;. 


Fa 
BEE 
rel 
SFE 
Hf 
7 
ic 


he had lived to see the result of all his deeds 
reduced to the immortal of his name, 


li 


with the exception of the few strong 
tic ties, the breaking of which: must have 
been painful to a heart like his, wy may be- 
lieve that he quitted life without regret. — 
His body, after lying in state, remained 
unburied till the following September, w 
the court and the parliament followed 


which he had described in his will, with some 
slight variations, was erected over his body, 
ani the armour which had clothed him in 
battle was suspended above it, while on seve- 
ral parts of the monument were inscribed the 
words “ Houmont,” High Spirit, and “ Ich 
diene,”+ I serve; mottoes singularly com- 


tion « am needful,” as the best Ger- 
man admit one of the ancient senses of 
the verb “ dienen” to be “ nutzen,” however, 


fea! 
ed, “is affixed to the grant of La Roche sur Yonne 
made by Edward the Black Prince to‘his brother the 
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bined, and though of uncertain origin, ex- 

ing the two most esteemed virtues of 
chivalry,—valour and modesty. 

If any prince ever merited the regret of a 


chivalrous age, the sorrow which all people he 


displayed for his death* was well deserved by 
Edward, called from what cause we know not, 
the Black Prince} Combining in his owa 
person all the nobler qualities and few of the 
Seechaneetiaes ioe me 
ized t of knig brave yet gen 
skilful yet modest, an affectionate and unva- 
tying friend, a master easily. served, a gene- 
sous adversary, a prince at once dignified and 
gracious, he left behind him a character un- 
—- any imputation of that liceatious- 
ness which is the prevailing reproach against 
the manners of ras ‘a ate tton 
mildness and humanity established by a thou- 
sand instances of forbearance and mercy, and 
only qualified by one recorded: act of that 
cruelty which cast a general shade upon the 
warriors of those times. 

His profusion, which, though then consi- 
dered as a virtue, we now more justly regard 
as avice, was not of a selfish or degradi 
character. It would have been liberality, hac 
it been confined within just bounds, it is 
scarcely possible to avoid looking upon it 
with regret rather than condemnation. Its 
punishment, too, was severe, inasmuch os 
there can be no doubt that it contributed, as 
well as the breach of faith committed by the 


King of Spain, to produce the necessity of 
the tax called fouage. Although that tax 
was undoubtedly the and not the 


cause of the revolt in Aquitaine, and although 


Edward had the consciousness of having 
used none but lawful and just means either 
to impose or levy it, nevertheless a heart so 


capable of kind and gentle feelings as his was 
pioved to be by many other circumstances, 
could not but be pained at affurding even a 
pretence for resistance and rebellion. Per- 
sonal enmity, however, and national hatred, 
avd the eager animosity of those who strove 
Saeco ein ws So bee 
ve it ve 
Ceatation, but I eos nomen ama me 
Barnes is wrong in any direct reference to another 


author. 

* It is stated that on receiving news of the death 
of the Black Prince, his gallan: companion the Ca; 
tal de Bach abandoned himself entirely to despair, 
aud died, refusing to take the nourishment necessary 
for bis support. 
ve supposed that the colour ofhis usual 
surcoat gave rise to this denominatiou. Others have 


more ly attributed it to the fact of his having 
pats t black daye upon the land of France. The 


which he is now so universally known. 
of the 
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to justify theix own breach of faith towards 
him, could find no charge to bring against 
him more heavy than that-he sought to make 
the nobility of Aquitaine share in the burden 
was ubliged to impose upon the commons. 
His character, as a man and as a knight, 
envy and hatred themselves did not attempt 
to impeach ; and his kindness, his gentleness, 
his liberality, and his general sense of justice, 
were not denied even by his enemies. Com- 
plaint itself seems to have been stifled by his 
death: in the after iations. for peace, 
the affairs of the Gascon appear almost 
forgotten ; and from the time that the grave 
closed over his head, every one seems to have 
acknowledged, to use the wosxis of the old 
chronicler, that “ the valiant and the gentle 


for Prince of Wales was the flower of all chivalry 


in the world at that time.” sit 

Such are the closing pages of our eloquent 
higterion, whose industry and unwearied 
searches after truth are an honour to En- 
glish literature. } 2bL 


Potes of a Reaver. 


SPANISH HEROISM. 


Tur following instances of Spanish heroism 
are related by Mr. Southey, in his History of 
the Peninsular War :—Lorenzo Teyxeyro, 
an inhabitant of Granada, who had performed 
the service of communicating in- 
telligence to the nearest Spanish general, 
was discovered, and might have saved his 
life, if he had named the person through 
whom the communications were carried on ; 
but he was as true,to them as he had been 
to his country, and suffered death contentedly. 
Another instance was attended with more 
tragic circumstances, Captain Vicente Mo- 
reno, who was serving with the mountaineers 
of Ronda, was made prisoner, ‘carried to Gra- 
nada, and there had the alternative of suffer- 
ii the hangman, or entering the in- 
trade s service. His wife and four children 
were, by the general’s orders, brought to him 
when he was the scaffold, to see if their 
sane iy 7. soeie te pg i but 

Oreno, with the courage of a martyr, bade 
her withdraw, and teach her sons to remem- 
ber the example which he was about to give 
them, and to serve their country, as he had 
done, honourably and dutifully to the last. 
This murder provoked a public retaliation, 
which the Spaniards seldom exerciaed, tut, 
when they did, upon a tremendous scale. 
Gonzalez, who was member of the Cortes for 
Jean, had served with Moreno, and loved 
him as much as a man deserved to be loved; 
and by his orders, seventy French . prisoners 
were put to oa A Marbella. So wicked 
a system as that which Buonaparte’s generals 
unvelentingly pursued, could no wine have 





been exercised with so little prospect of suc- 
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cess, and such sure effect of calling forth a 
dreadful v , as among the Spaniards. 
Against enemies, they considered. all 
means lawful; this was the feeling, not here 
alone, but throughout the body of the nation. 
‘The treacherous commencement of the war 
on the part of the French, and the systematic 
cruelty with which it had been carried: on, 
discharged: them, they thought, from all ob- 
servances of good faith or humanity towards 
them; and upon this principle they acted to 
its full extent. The labourer at his work, in 
the fields or » had a musket concealed 
at hand, with which to mark the Frenchman 
whom ill fortune might bring within his 
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county of Surrey, or elsewhere, to him, his 
heirs or assigns, for ever.” L.P.S. 
Psalter.—A discovery has heen made in 
the library of Douai, of the psalter which be- 
3 a to Sir Thomas More and to Bishop 
Fisher, and was given by the latter to the 
former, previous to their execution. Both 
their names are written in the volume, which 
was printed by Wynkin de a 


. 8. 
At the silver mines of Konsberg is a gal- 
lery pierced through the side of the mountain, 
at the depth of 600 feet, hp which the 
ore is transported, instead of being” hoisted 
to the top. Its length is 6,000 feet, and it 


reach. Boys, too to be suspected of occupied twenty-three years in its completion. 
any treachery, would lead a of the in- The process was most tedious, ry en- 
vaders into some fatal amb: 3 women tirely by calcination and hammering, which 


were _—— to give the signal for begin- 
ning the slaughter; and that si was 
sometimes the hymn to the Vina Not 
less than 8,000 French are said to have been 
cut off in the mountains of Ronda. There, 
however, it was more properly a national 
than a guerilla warfare ; the work of destruc- 
tion being carried on less by roving parties, 
than by the settled inhabitants, who watched 
for every opportunity of vengeance.—W.G.C. 


The Gatherer, 


Eccentric Will—In the course of the evi- 
dence adduced on the Vaux claim of peerage, 
now before the House of Lords, (May, 1836,) 
the following document was rue) Se —“In 
the name of God, Amen. This fourth da 
of Octuber, in the of our Lord, 1742, 
the Right Hon. Richard, Lord Viscount Fitz- 
william, of the kingdom of Ireland, being in 
perfect, good health, and sound of mind, 
memory, and understanding, yet considering 
the uncertainty of life, do make and ordain 
this my last will and testament in manner 
and form following. * * * * I give to 
my eldest son Richard Fitzwilliam 1s. and 
no more, which I take to be sufficient. for a 
wretch who, in contempt of sense, shame, 
and conscience, has clandestinely sold the 
remainder of his family estate to a man 
whom I have raised from famine and naked- 





ness, and who has paid his benefuctor, (as tary 


far as in him lies,) with the destruction of 
my posterity. Item, I give to my second 
son, William Fitzwilliam, the sum of 10/, 
and no more. * * * * Item, I give to 
my daughter, Frances Evans, and to her 
husband, Evans, my case of specta- 
cles, to be equally divided between them. 
Item, I give to my third and youngest son, 
John Fitzwilliam, (who has treated me with 
the decency which one gentleman owes to 
‘another,) my house and freehold, with the 
-copyhold annexed, together with my 
horses, coaches, plate, books, and all my fur- 
niture, which are now at Thorpe, in thé 


brought off the tock! in flakes. Only two 
men could work at a time. It was com- 
menced both internally and externally, and 
when the two workings met, there were onl 
two or three feet difference in the level, an 
none in the direction. It is from six to seven 
eS ee ee 
~G.C. 
Russian Hospitality.—1n Moscow, the 
stranger is received even more heartily than 
at St. Petersburgh. Rarely does it 
that a traveller, provided with a letter of in- 
troduction to any house, has not’ apartments 
offered to him therein ; and it is considered 
an insult not to accept this offer. Hence, it 
arises, no doubt, that there are in both cifies 
—but more particularly in Moscow—so few 
goud public hotels; because, owing to the 
ospitality of the inhabitants, a numerous 
class of innkeepers would, in a short 
space of time be ruined.— Tietz’s St. Peters- 
h. 


thing in Russia.—On the Satutday 

afternoon, in St. Petersburgh, are to be s¢en 
whole’ groups of men, women, and children 
hastening to the baths, cartying in one hand 
a thick, birch brush, and in the other a. 
bundle of clean linen. The love of 
ness implied by this universal custom must 
be admitted to be extremely creditable to this 
northern peo There 1s no refreshment 
more to the senses or more salu- 
to the system’ at large, than that of 
the bath: it is wholesome, braciig, and 
purifying. Yet it is by no means so com- 
monly sought for as might hence be infer- 
ted. The inhabitants of the hotter climates 
generally use toe most ; but here beck or is 
to be witnessed among a people chained in 
almost continual frost.— b:d. 

iravesend.—The landing place at'Graves- 
end is coeval with the institution of Domes- 
day Book, wherein an entry of it will be 
found made by order of William the Con- 
queror; and is most probably the spot on 
which the new Town Bier is now erected.— 
Gravesend Journal. 
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Sonnet to the Memory of Malibran, who died 
a4 Sept. 23, 1836. 


' © The beautiful is vanished, and returns not.” 


*Twas but as yesterday, a mighty throng, 
oe as one man's heart, thy power could 
Amid loud shoutings hailed thee queen of song, 
Aud — sweet summer f nm around thy 
TOW ; 
And those loud shouts have scarcely died away, 
Atnl those re young flowers but half forgot thy bloom, 
When thy crown,is changed for one of clay— 
Thy boundless empire for a narrow tomb ! 
Sweet minstrel of the heart, we list in vain 
-_ For music now ; tTHy. melody is o'er : 
Fidelio bat reign, 
Somaambula hath slept to wake no more! 
Farewell ! ‘thy sun of life too soon hath set, 
Bat memory shall reflect its trightness yet. 
Bidets Da.ta—Morning Chronicle. 


; on his. first visit to this great me- 
tropes domiciled at the house of Bland, the 


one has good tools; but it. 
Haydn ‘was badly off in that respect, and 


‘the inconvenience d , said, “* Ah, 
Mr. Bland, if 1 had but an eevlich razor, I 
would give one of the best compositions I 
ever wrote for it.” I iapediaty, without 
waiting to reply, posted off to my inn, and 
brought my best pair. Presenting them to 
the great man, he put into my hands one of 
his quartetts in manuscript, which I after- 
wards published, and used to term it my 
Razor tt.”—[The Musical World, a 
capital little periodical. Its criticisms show.a 
nice discrimination of merit, and the -writers 
evidently understand what they sim at im- 
proving. This is rare among critics, espe- 
cially among musical critics. 
. Mozart —His own people suffered. him: to 
be huddled into the earth, and they so quickly 
lost sight of the spot where’ he was laid, that 
even his widow. cannot point to 'it.— Jbid. 
“ Di’ Tanti Palpiti”—This air is called 
in Venice “Aria dei rizi,” and for the fol- 


reason. In this country, all dinners, . 


lowing» 

whether of the rich or poor, commence with 
a dish of tice, which, is eaten little dressed, 
after being put down to the firea few minutes 
before serving. Kossini had entered his inn 
for the of dining. He had taxed his 


sat duwn'to the piano. The fortunate mo- 
ment arrived: the rice had not been brought 
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up,’ before the aria “ Di tanti palpiti,” was 
set to music.— Morning Post. 

The Vauxhall Balloon.—The following is 
the exact weight of the whole apparatus, 
since the new car aud other alterations , have 
‘been completed: silk and valve, 338 lbs. ; 
net, 224 lbs.; car, 200 lbs. ; hoop, 85. lbs. ; 
liberating iron and ropes, 35 lbs.; grappling 
line and grapnel, 120 lbs; total, 997 lbs. 
The balluon has since been found to raise 
twenty persons, whose weight, calculated at 
ten stone, or 140 lbs. each, makiag 2,800 lbs. 
—added to the weight of the balloon, 997 lbs., 
makes a total of 3,797 lbs. 

Ancient Bible and Testaments. — Locke 
notes, in his journal, his having. seen, on 
June 2, 1677, at the King’s Library at Paris, 
“the first bible ever printed, 1462, upon 
vellum,’ and his having seen on Dec. 20, 
1678; in the library of Abbé of St. Ger- 
main’s; “two very old manuscripts of the 
New Testament, the newest of which was, as 


-by the date of it, at least-800 years 
f Salomon, — ok, in th of which. }John, ’c. v. v. 7, was 


quite wanting,’ and the end of the eighth 
vetse'ran thus, ‘éres unum sunt ;’ in another 
old ‘copy; the seventh verse was, but with 
ititerlining ; ia another much more modern 
» Vv. 7 was also, but differently from the 
old copy; and in two other old manuscripts, 
also, v. 7 was quite out, but as I remember 
in all of them the end of the eighth verse 
was ‘tres unum sunt’ ”—Thexe memoranda 
are extracted from Lord King’s interesting 
Life of Locke, 4to. (1829) p.69, 78.—J. H. F. 
The Tundur, (in Turkey.) is used as a 
substitute for the stove and fire-place. It 
consists of a table, covered with a rich 
which reaches to ‘the: floor, and under which 
stands a peculiarly constructed basin filled 
with hot coals. This tandur is generally 
placed in:a corner of the room before a sofa 
upon which the company recline, and drawing 
up the carpet to the neck, the heat from the 
basin is diffused throughout the body.— 
—Tietz’s Constantinople. 





Just published, with upwards of 100 Cuts, price 5s., 
THE JUVENILE EVERY-DAY BOOK; 


: ; aND, 
Treasury of Entertainment and Instruction for Young 
: ‘ ' Persons. 
“Thisisa pretty and useful little volume. It 
may tly bo called a bouk for every day, for it would 


ety of selection, and made iu excellent judgment. 
The wood cuts are very clever. Altogether, we most 
heartily commend the volume to our juvenile teaders.” 
—Literary Gazette, a 
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